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SCRAPS FROM A STUDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Ir is interesting to observe what queer contradictory expressions 
arise in different languages from a disregard of the original mean- 
ing of words. A number of examples are given on page 222 of 
Trench’s “English Past and Present.” Here are a few more. 
In the third book of the Iliad Homer describes the combat between 
Paris and Menelaus, which was preceded by shaking the lots in a 
xuvén xarxnpei, that is, in a copper dog-skin. If the reading coruscant, 
in a passage of Lucretius, is correct, the verb is derived from 
cornu, a horn, and means to “push or thrust a horn”; but we 
should hardly be justified in rendering Virgil’s apes pennis corus- 
cant, G. tv. 73, by “bees push their horns with their wings.” In 
the account of the miraculous feeding of the five thousand, in 
Mark’s Gospel, vi. 42, it is said that the multitude all ate and 
Exoprdorngav, that is, were filled with hay. In Virgil, Ain. xii. 87, I 
find albo orichalco, which is literally white yellow copper. Xeno- 
phon, in the seventh book of the Anabasis, uses the expression 
saxd eépre. Now saxyd means ‘rapidly,’ and é£pra=‘to crawl 
out’; so that the expression is pretty nearly equivalent to “he 
rapidly makes a slow exit.” Crabb Robinson, in his Reminiscences, 
says Schelling had the countenance of a white negro. Arnold (Hist. 
of Rome, vol. 1, p. 25) describes the battle of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, “three twin” (trigemini) brothers. It is not often that 
the component parts of a compound word are exactly antithetical 
in meaning, and I think it would be hard to match the German 














2 SCRAPS FROM A STUDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 


word Wasserstaub = water-dust, which occurs on the first page 
of “ Auf der Hiéhe.” What a play of the imagination, by the way, 
in this word, and how dull and flat in comparison our ‘spray !’ 

What a singular impression of personal dignity one derives from 
the expression se = attollit, he lifts himself up, for surgit = he rises. 
The Bible abounds in such expressions, which always seemed to 
me peculiarly suited to the grand old Hebrew patriarchs. “He 
opened his mouth and spake.” “He lifted up his voice and 
wept.” 

I think the gradual extension of the name Asia, or rather of the 
application of the name, is noticed in Newman’s Translation of the 
lliad. It meant, first, the delta of the Cayster; second, the king- 
dom of Croesus, extending to the Halys; third, upper Asia, the 
Persian kingdom; fourth, the continent. This is exactly paralleled 
by the following: Hellas meant first a small district of Phthiotis in 
Thessaly ; second, northern Greece, from the Cambunian Mountains 
to the Corinthian Gulf; third, all Greece; fourth, all regions inhab- 
ited by the Greek-speaking races. 

The Romans, at the period of their greatest luxury, had beds so 
high that it was necessary to mount into them by means of lad- 
ders; and hence “ to go to bed” might be expressed by “ to scale 
a bed” (scandere lectum). The poor Romans lived in garrets, our 
poor in cellars. We take off our hats when we enter the house of 
another; the ancients removed their shoes. At Rome, carriages 
were not allowed to be driven through the streets; we permit horse 
and steam cars. 

The word gentleman, it is complained, is very much abused now- 
adays. Several years ago the notorious Isaiah Rynders, of New 
York, was superintending the execution of a man at Sing-Sing. 
After the rope had been adjusted, he was observed to hold a brief 
conversation with the condemned, and then, coming forward, he 
announced that he had given the “ gentleman ” permission to make 
some remarks, but he had declined. It was not stated whether the 
“gentleman” was an American. If he was, his declining to make 
a speech should have rescued his name from oblivion. There is a 
droll definition of the word in question, and one that would not 
be accepted now, in Froude’s History, vol. viii., p. 11. 
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Every tyro in Greek knows that the word for on the left hand — 
dpwrepig —came to mean wnlucky, because the seer, in taking 
omens, stood with his face to the north; and hence the west, the 
region of sunset and darkness, the quarter of ill-boding signs, 
was on his left. It was natural for the cheerful Greek to shrink 
from uttering a word of evil omen, and to substitute one of 
exactly opposite sense. Accordingly, what was unlucky was called 
sliwuog, portending good. Apparently from a similar feeling, or 
possibly to propitiate the powers of evil, the Irish peasantry call 
witches “ good people.” 

A curious repetition of a thought that has just been clearly and 
pointedly expressed, occurs in Whitney’s “Study of Language,” 
page 90. He says,“ Words are changed in phonetic structure, 
not according to the impression they make upon the organs of 
hearing, but according to the action which they call for in the 
organs of speaking.” And then adds, “ Physiological, not acoustic 
relations, determine how sounds shall pass into one another in the 
process of linguistic growth.” This recalls an illustration by 
Macaulay of Dr. Johnson’s two styles, his conversational and his 
literary style. “The Rehearsal,” he said, “has not wit enough to 
keep it sweet”; then, after a pause, “it has not vitality enough to 
preserve it from putrefaction.” W.C. C, 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR, — NO. 4. 
THE SENTENCE. 


In our previous articles we have considered what we regard as 
the proper method of teaching grammar to such pupils as can spend 
only a short time upon this science, and who can, at best, therefore 
secure a knowledge of only those portions of it which are most 
directly practical. 

Let us now consider this science, with reference to the proper 
method of teaching it to pupils who intend to pursue a more ex- 
tended course of study, — who design to go on through the High 
School, and perhaps through College. For such pupils, the study 
of grammar is not simply the appropriation of those more promi- 
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4 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


nent facts of etymology and syntax which are indispensable to cor- 
rect writing and speaking. The study of grammar should now con- 
template nothing less than the mastery of the English Language ; not 
simply the proper forms of words to be used to indicate the various 
modifications of thoughts or conceptions, nor the proper combina- 
tion of the original and modified forms of words in discourse, but the 
philosophy which underlies all this verbal mechanism. In a word, 
we are now to pursue the study of language, precisely as we pur- 
sue the study of Arithmetic, not, as was the method thirty years 
ago, by working mechanically under set formulas, blind to the rea- 
son of the pupil and limited in application, but as is the method 
everywhere now, by the development of principles. 

We will suppose, then, that the pupil has mastered thoroughly 
etymology, in the manner indicated in our previous papers, that he 
has arrived at an age when he can use with success his reasoning 
powers, and that he understands that he is to work with as much 
ehergy, and spend as large a part of his daily hours of study, upon 
his grammar as upon his arithmetic or his geography. 

How then shall we begin? Manifestly, precisely as we should 
begin any other science, by considering it, first, im its larger di- 
mensions, its more prominent characteristics and features, and then 
passing to details. That this is the proper method of commencing 
the study of any science, no teacher of experience can doubt. 

Dr. Francis Wayland, for many years one of the most successful 
teachers in this country (with reference to this very point), says: —- 

“In ivestigation, we proceed from particulars to generals; we 
discover particular facts, and reduce them to classes; and then, 
going still further, comprehend these classes under more general 
classes, until we have arrived at the widest generalizations in our 
power. But when we wish to instruct, or communicate our knowl- 
edge, this process is reversed. We then begin with the simplest 
and most universal principles, comprehending the greatest number 
of individuals under them. From these we proceed to the largest 
subordinate genera, from these to the sub-genera or species, until 
we have mastered the whole class of objects which our most gen- 
eric classification comprehends. At each step, as we proceed 
downwards from the more to the less general, we add some new 
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elements, until we at last arrive at the conception of the individuals 
with which, in the labor of investigation, we commenced.” 

Such, without a question, always and everywhere, is the true 
method of procedure. The study of grammar, then, as a science, 
should begin with an understanding of the sentence. Discourse is 
made up of sentences. These are the largest elements that enter 
into its composition. Here, then, the pupil in language should 
commence his investigations. All there is of grammar, indeed all 
there is of logic, or of rhetoric, is included in the sentence. 
When, then, the pupil has learned all there is to be learned of the 
grammar that is employed to make a sentence, he has learned all 
the grammar that is necessary to compose the essay, the oration, 
the book. 

Let us then first consider the sentence as a whole. Let us 
search out its philosophy. What is a sentence? 

All knowledge ,is, substantially, mere classification. We know 
nothing in its essence, we know only the qualities or attributes 
of a thing; that is, we know to what class of objects previously dis- 
covered, this particular object belongs. Language is composed 
almost entirely of words designating classes of things, as book, 
chair, table, house; or of classes of qualities, as white, green, red, 
warm, cold; or of classes of action, as walk, ride, swim, work, think. 
Now, as has been said, all we can ever know, and all we can ever 
tell to others, of any individual object with which we happen to be 
acquainted, is simply the particular class of attributes, qualities, or 
actions which characterize it, and to which it belongs. Communi- 
cation, then, with our fellow-men, consists simply in referring the 
various objects which constitute the theme of our discussion to 
their appropriate classes. 

A sentence, then, simply is the classification of an object ex- 
pressed by verbal signs or words; and inasmuch as all knowledge 
is simply a classification of objects, and since all communication 
of knowledge is simply a verbal expression of such classification, 


_it follows that every sentence, in whatever language, will be in essen- 


tials, logically considered, the same thing. 
Now, a sentence comprises two indispensable elements. These 
are termed, in the language of our grammars, the subject and the 
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6 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


predicate. What are these elements, and how are they related to 
one another ? 

We have seen that all we can tell about any object is simply to 
refer it to its class. The words descriptive of the classes of objects 
are the common nouns, the adjectives, the verbs, etc., which constitute 
the common stock of knowledge among men. 

Hence, of necessity, every sentence contemplates two distinct 
conceptions, — the thought, or thing, known only to the speaker, a 
knowledge of which he wishes to communicate; and the class to 
which the object belongs, which, being a common term, is known 
to all his hearers. The former or individual object in the mind of 
the speaker, and unknown to the hearer, is always and of neces- 
sity the subject; while the latter, or the term known to the hearer 
and the speaker alike, is always and of necessity the predicate. 

The communication of knowledge, then, supposes always these 
two things: — 

1, Certain individual things, thoughts, or facts known to the 
speaker, and not known to the hearer. 

2. Certain common abstract terms expressive of conceptions, 
known to both speaker and hearer. 

Hence, when the knowledge possessed by the speaker and the 
hearer is precisely the same in quantity and kind; or when the 
knowledge of the one is entirely distinct from the knowledge of 
the other, so that they have no facts or conceptions in common, 
communication is impossible, since nothing new can be given, in 
the one case, and nothing can be made intelligible in the other. 

Thus, the communication of thoughts consists simply in the 
speaker’s creating in the mind of the hearer, out of his own store 
of knowledge, conceptions similar to those in his own mind. This 
he does by means of the sentence. . 

Thus, A wishes to give to B an ideaof a pearl. B has no 
conception whatever of the object, but he has very clear ideas of 
such common terms as color, form, magnitude, etc. We have, then, 
at once, the two elements of a proposition, and can proceed. 

A’s conception of a pearl unknown to B, for the subject; and B’s 
knowledge of the qualities of matter in general, in common with 
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A, for the predicate. A has now simply to combine these two ele- 
ments; that is, refer the object in his own mind, to its proper class, 
and the thing is accomplished. Thus —“ Pearl — white, hard, 
smooth, shiny,” etc. In this, manifestly, A does not really com- 
municate his thoughts, but rather creates in the mind of B, by 
means of the images indicated by common terms of the predicate, 
the conception in his own mind. 

The bond or link between the two elements, may be any con- 
ventional sign or mark. In our language it is termed the verb to 
be. Any other mark or sign would answer the same end. Thus: 
“The panther X an animal.” “ The oak X a tree.” 

From what has been said, it is evident that the subject may al- 
ways be easily distinguished from the predicate. We have only to 
ask which term is the more specific, or if both seem equally specific, 
which term is known to the speaker only, and not to the hearer. 

In a matter so manifest, it seems strange that there should be 
so much ignorance on the part of pupils generally, and indeed on 
the part of not a few teachers, and even authors of Grammars. The 
following from a leading author is in point: — 

“Ta this sentence, ‘The wages of sin is death, ‘ wages’ is gen- 
erally said to be plural, and ‘death’ ts considered the subject,” as 
if it were a thing that could certainly not be determined whether 
wages, or death, is the real subject of the proposition. 

But the matter, neither here, nor anywhere, ever rests upon an 
uncertainty. ‘The Romans to whom this was addressed by Paul, in 
common with the whole world, knew what death is; but, most assur- 
edly, they did not know what sin is, or what its wages or consequences 
are, in any Christian sense. 

This Paul knew, and this is what he would explain. Hence, 
manifestly “the wages of sin,” the thing in the mind of the apostle, 
and the conception he would create in the minds of his hearers, is 
the subject of the proposition. This conception he does raise in 
their minds, by referring it to that very familiar class of changes in 
this world which men call death. 

Again, our author, following our translation of Psalms, 18: 11, 
says, “In the following sentence waters and clouds are supposed to 
form the subject: “His pavilion were dark waters and thick clouds 
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of the sky.’” “That is,” says he, “Dark waters of thick clouds of 
the sky were his pavilion.” 

Is David defining “waters and thick clouds” as things unknown 
to his readers or hearers, but known to himself! Or is he rather, 
by these grand and beautiful objects, known to everybody, defining 
the pavilion of Jehovah as it exists in his own poetic concep- 
tion ! 

The translators made the same mistake, evidently, as is indicated 
by the plural form of the verb. 


But further, in the next Teacher. 
H. R. S. 





THE GIFT OF LANGUAGE. 


THERE is something wrong in our lower grades of school in 
reference to the development and use of the power of intelligent 
speech. It would almost seem that a conspiracy of some sort had 
been entered into among those who have to do with children, to 
effect a divorce between mental action and its most natural 
expression. 

The mother begins the work,— responding for her bashful 
child to the questions and remarks of older and unfamiliar people; 
and the Primary teacher bridges over the interval between this 
help and that which text-books so generously supply, by reducing 
to its minimum quantity the necessity for expression, and relying 
chiefly for that upon the imitative power of her self-depreciating 
subjects. And so, between mother, teacher, and book, natural, 
spontaneous expression of thought is withheld at the times and 
places where its use would be in itself an education, and the child 
well-nigh crippled in the direction of one of its highest activities. 

If it were possible for thought and language to dwell apart, and 
after having been separately trained to come together by the 
mutual affinity they have, something might be said for present 
ways; but it isnot so,—all along the way, they are the comple- 


mentary parts of a single whole, and between them the relation is 
so close that poverty in one is an insuperable barrier to wealth in 
the other. They are indeed not two, but only different manifesta- 
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tions of the same power. As Max Miller has it, “Speech is think- 
ing aloud, as thought is speaking low.” 

And the twofold work of education is to present occasions for 
thought, and to develop and guide its expression. 

“T can anticipate the wants of my children,” said a teacher to 
me in explanation of her rule against the raising of hands. There 
is danger that we shall fall into the error of thinking that we can 
anticipate what they would say, and say it briefly for them to 
repeat after us, with the same prolit to them. Almost as well 
try to interfere with Nature’s processes in digestion or sleep. If 
we would encourage them to do their own thinking, it will not do 
to prevent them from talking. 

And it is not true that we gain time or anything else by the 
process. I can well understand the fear of teachers who look but 
little in advance of their own grades. If we have but little time 
to eat, and are very hungry, we choke down unmasticated food, 
trusting that the wrong will be righted in the stomach. “Sixty 
children to be hurried up the successive grades, having to get the 
sound of so much in each, make it impossible, they say, to allow 
natural methods to the extent that would show results; and a Jittle 
liberty is dangerous inasmuch as it would disturb the systematic 
regime under which present plans best flourish.” 

If it were required of the teachers of High schools to choose 
between two alternatives of preparation, viz: Training till eight 
or ten years. of age in the direction of a free, intelligent expression 
of the thoughts which the activities of children at this period sug- 
gest, and the three years of the usual culture of the Primary 
school, in reading, spelling and number, there is no doubt that the 
vigorous minds eager for work, which would be the rule among the 
former, would overbalance the latter, though wanting that which 
the little curriculum of the Primary school supplies, 

For it is not too much to say, that at least half the difficulty in 
the higher branches of study arises from inability to appropriate 
intelligently the language in which they are conveyed, and much 
that seems at the time to be gained, since it bears the test of 
examination, will prove a short-lived possession because its forms 
are foreign to the mental habit of the pupil. 
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But it is not necessary to choose between these two alternatives 
of juvenile preparation. The common subjects may be made in- 
strumentary both to the development of mental power and to 
intelligent speech as its necessary concomitant. 

Some especial attention must be given to education in language. 
As a subject, it must be made co ordinate with reading, spelling, 
and number; and, since it has been neglected, it must for a little 
time claim the larger share in the teacher’s thought and care. 

How to use this time will bo the subject of a future article. 
One or two thoughts upon the: subject of method in general may 
perhaps be of service to inexperienced teachers, who, feeling the 
lack, are in earnest to remedy it. 

A good beginning is made when we have learned that what 
pupils may be led to say is often of more value than what we say 
to them. “ The best method of learning to do is doing.” Such a 
persuasion will make the teacher patient with imperfection, 
pleased with small measures of success, if they represent earnest 
endeavor, and soon or late she will see her work rewarded. 

If first forms are rude and hesitating, we need not despair; 
speech, like water, will run itself clear, if guided into right 
channels. 

In order to secure profitable results, subjects for conversation 
must be provided. Object lessons are used by many, not so 
much for their intrinsic value, as for the means they afford to 
develop voluntary and individual expression. When we would 
draw older persons into conversation we endeavor to adapt our- 
selves to their interests, and if we seek their improvement we use 
tact and courtesy. The same care will not be lost upon children. 

Such expressions of politeness as are pleasing in other places, 
are not out of place in the school-room. In these and a hundred 
kindred ways the work of improvement may be promoted, and, 
while they will not take the place of systematic instruction, they 
contribute to the same end. S. 





‘* Be good, my dear, and let who will be clever. 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and the vast Forever 
One grand sweet song.” — Charles Kingsley. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS PENNED. 
I. 


Tuat was a nice thing the Philadelphia School Board permitted 
on a lovely day last October. 70,000 children with their teachers 
taken several miles out of the city for a nutting frolic. It was 
high carnival for them all; and when they returned at night with 
rosy cheeks and happy hearts, there was impressed upon the 
youthful minds, at least, a picture and a pleasure which will endure 
through life. 


II. 


Where is the man, teacher, school committee, selectman, or 
city father in our good old State, who will take a stand for the 
sports of children? That man is needed. We want him where 
policemen stop a hearty game of football, because the boys aro 
noisy in their fun. We want him where a grass-plot as smooth as 
a cemetery takes the place of a generons play-ground. We want 
him now in every district and ward to see that the children have 
a nice hill for sliding, and a fine pond for skating.. God bless that 
good old gentleman, right before my mind’s eye as I now write, 


- who in my native town, built a dam and flowed a meadow near the 


school-house solely for a skating pond. 


Ill. 


Some of our school-rooms are liberally supplied with plants and 
flowers, and it would be well if all were. They give a cheerful 
and home-like appearance. It would be well also for the teacher 
to have a couple of vases upon his desk ready to receive the free- 
will offering of flowers which they would speedily induce. These, 
or even a button-hole bouquet, will wonderfully check the rising 
temptation to scold or speak harshly, which temptation, I suppose, 
all teachers* sometimes have. 


IV. 


By the way, how many of the pupils learn the names of these 
and other objects in the school-room? If you have forty pots of 
plants, as some have, number them from one to forty, and have a 
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key to these numbers posted near by. With a few words in its 
favor, many pupils will study the key and learn the names, notice 
the major and minor peculiarities of the different plants, and 
learn thereby to notice more closely every object. 


V. 


He who teaches for the pay, is unworthy of the name of teacher. 
He is a business man seeking to make money. He would just as 
lief engage in something else, if it would pay better. They only 
are true teachers who magnify their calling, and prefer it, for its 
own sake, to any other pursuit. 

VI. 


We must ever bear in mind that the amount of literature, 
language, or mathematics which the child acquires, is no true gauge 
of his real development. If we aim to make him an encyclopedia 
of knowledge, we ought at the same time to be preparing a quiet 
alcove in which he may rest. Manhood and womanhood are the 
highest possessions which any one can secure; nobility of character, 
earnestness of purpose, and self-denying service to humanity, are 
worthy objects of aspiration; and if we inspire our pupils to seek 
after these, we shall secure for them the best education. 

Vil, 

No teacher is doing his duty in its fulness unless he acts directly 
upon the individual pupil. He should seek, plan, contrive, to make 
each scholar know everything of every lesson, if the child’s calibre 
is sufficient to receive it. He should help individuals according to 
their necessities, some none at all and some a great deal. Hun- 
dreds of pupils are daily disheartened by insuperable obstacles, 
fail in consequence on attempting to recite, and when thus over- 
burdened another load is placed upon them. Where is the com- 
mittee on cruelty to animus ? 


VIII. 

“Be thoughtful,” is an excellent motto for every teacher to pro- 
mulgate to himself daily. Thoughtful in all things. Thoughtful 
to kindly recognize each pupil wherever met. Thoughtful to 
manifest sympathy for any form of trial or suffering to which the 
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child is subjected. Thoughtful to speak a word in due season to 
him who is beginning to err. Thoughtful to ease burdens of every 
kind. Thoughtful in word and deed and feeling of his own, that 
every emanation from himself shall conduce to advancement in 
excellence. 

IX. 

Confusion is not enthusiasm, neither is excitement. One of the 
most enthusiastic and successful teachers I ever knew has an ex- 
ceedingly quict school. His utterances seldom surpass in loudness 
the tones of ordinary conversation. A single word stops the begin- 
nings of disorder, and is so gently uttered that the attention of the 
studious is not disturbed. Work, steady and faithful, is the 
‘record of each day. Yet some school visitors count this monoto- 
nous and profitless, while their lips are full of praise for the blus- 
tering lecturer who expounds with gesture and grimace, and in the 
noise he makes drowns the senses of his auditors. 


xX. 

Query: Would nota Series of Writing-Books presenting the 
back-handed style of Penmanship offer superior attractions toa 
large portion of our pupils? Try writing in this manner, and see 
if you cannot maintain an easier position of head and body, keep 
your paper in better place upon the desk, write with greater 
rapidity, and read with greater readiness whatever may be written. 


N. E. W. 





THE NEW ENGLAND MIND. 
BY E, W. B. CANNING. 


TneEy who with eye of science read 

All human mind and human deed, 

Tell us that clime and country can 
Leave their strong impress on the man. 
Not in parched regions of the South, 
Where passion shows its rankest growth; 
Nor in far realms beneath the pole, 
Whose frigid horrors pinch the soul — 
Is the best type of manhood known; 
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Mind finds its prime in kindlier zone. 
And not e’en there, where prairie’s tone 
Emblems existence turned to stone — 

A life so calm and equable 

As stagnant to become and dull; 

Nor where, alone, the bald, cold rock 
Stamps character like thunder shock — 
Harsh, rough and angular, tho’ brave — 
Of sheer rusticity the slave: 

Nor where but ancient forests rude 
Breathe Druid gloom and solitude: 

Nor yet where only sunny dell 

Asks silken luxury to dwell, 

And tames upon the lap of sloth 

The stanch and manly to the moth; 

But where due blending of the whole, 
Completes the varied human soul, 

i And, barring of extremes the thrall, 

Hit Combines the virtues of them all. 

' | Now read we the New England inind: 
Rit Upon its tablet well-defined, 

t it Methinks, as photographed, we trace 

tie The features of our country’s face. 

1 i Our granite mountains testify 

Ve The iron will to do or die; 

+3 The firm resolve, unused to bend, 

And stern endurance to the end. 

Our lofty hills of noble mould 

Suggest the well-attempered bold; 

While in our pastures, fields, and meads, 
With fences sure as title-deeds, 

Ni The foreign eye observant reads 

i] Our love of order and of law; 

AM Nor would it incorrectly draw 

Auli | From our snug homes among the trees, 
Hy Ideas of refinement, ease, 

ih And grace, too, that hath skill to wear 
it Smooth all the thorns of character. 
Our streams that tumble toward the sea, 
| Prompt to untiring industry; 

Hy While ocean waves that gird our shore 

/ Invite fair commerce to outpour | 
th Rich treasures from her golden urn, : 
! { And crown each venture with return, 
Not ours the land that without toil 
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Runs down with honey and with oil. 
He that would strong and thrifty be, 
Must counsel with economy. 

Hence Genius gives Invention life, 
And every art with skill is rife: 

Our very Shibboleth is —“ Contrive ” — 
The rhyme and syonyme of live. 
With our own mountain breezes free, 
We drink the air of liberty: 

Proof should the doubtist ask to tell, 
Silent we point to Bunker Hill, 
Conscious in every vein of fires 

That glowed witbin our patriot sires. 


’Tis not to be supposed that where 
Action and thought are free as air, 
Each sole possessor of a will 

Must even passive be and still, 

With Moslem’s dull conceit of fate, 
Whatever ills betide the State. 

Alike with Yankee, Roman, Greek, 
The freeman’s birthright is — to speak, 
Fearless of limbs by torture wrung, 

Or tyrant’s curb upon the tongue, 
Thus, oft it falls, opinions clash, 

And, like the warring billows, dash 

In spray and foam upon the rock, 

Till strong States quiver with the shock. 
Yet, not for this, ill-boding seer, 

Canst thou awake a single fear 

For Freedom’s hold — the last, the best — 
Her starry empire of the West. 
Would’st thou ’twere always sultry noon, 
Amid the fervid days of June? 

Or, ever and anon, would’st hail 

The symptoms of the rising gale — 
Clouds by the fiery falchion riven, 


And peals that shake the vaults of Heaven. 


*Tis not the page of baleful harm 
Thou readest in that transient storm; 
But the kind visit from the skies, 
That cools, refreshes, purifies, 

Tis only by the flail, the van, 

And sturdy blows, the husbandman 
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Dissociates the golden grain 

From the abortive and the vain. 

And so by conflict ’tis, alone, 

Pure Truth must be from Error known; 
And, when obtained, our prouder boast, 
For all the trial it hath cost. 


STOCKBRIDGE, Mass, 





THE EARTH’S ROTUNDITY. 


In addition to the ordinary proofs that the earth is round, we 
give the following measurements made by John Hampden and A. 
R. Wallace, March 5, 1870. The surface measured was a portion 
of the Old Bedford Canal, a distance of six miles in a straight 
line. An oblong signal, six feet by three, was placed at each end 
of the distance, and halfway between, another signal was placed ; 
the centre of each signal was thirteen feet four inches above the 
water. The observations were made with a large telescope. 
Without burdening you with a detailed account of the measure- 
ments, which would be uninteresting to the general reader, we will 
simply state the results. They proved the curvature of a canal in a 
straight line to be twenty-two feet in a distance of six miles. This 
leaves less than ¢wo feet for refraction to bring it to the true theo- 
retical curvature, which is a little less than twenty-four feet. Many 
people will regard this actual measurement of the curvature of the 
earth as more convincing than the more familiar proofs. 

ALTEN. 





ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


[E. C. Hewett, of Normal University, is publishing a series of articles 
on “ First Lessons in Geography” in the IWinois Teacher. Many of our 
readers will thank us for taking from that journal his No. 5, introductory 
to the study of maps] 


Last month I spoke of the importance of studying maps a great 
deal in the earlier part of our geographical work. Shall we vegin 
with a map of the Hemispheres? or a map of Europe? or of 38. 
America? What is amap? It isa symbol—a representation. 
It is intended, in a manner largely arbitrary, to bring before the 
mind’s eye of the pupil something very different from what is 
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presented to the naturaleye. ‘Things first, symbols afterwards,’ is 
a sound maxim of Pedagogy; but if we begin with either of these 
maps, evidently we must violate this maxim. Our previous prac- 
tice with lengths and directions has prepared us to do a work well 
calculated to introduce the pupil to the correct study and use of 
maps. 

I suppose most of the school-houses in this State ‘stand square ’ 
with the points of the compass. Beginning in your school-room, 
then, let your pupils, with a tape-line or some other convenient 
measure, ascertain the length of the floor on the east side of the 
room. Now, tell them that you will represent the line they have 
just measured by a vertical line on the black-board. Be sure, if 
possible, to select a board on the north side of the room; on this 
make a vertical line. Suppose the side of the room to be thirty- 
six feet, ask the pupils if you can make this line thirty-six feet. 
When they answer, lead them to agree to let one inch ‘stand for’ 
two feet, for instance; then ask them how long our vertical line 
should be. When they say ‘ eighteen inches,’ then cut the line off 
at the right length. ‘Teach them that the upper end of the line on 
the board shall represent the north end of the line on the floor. 
Let all point to the latter, then to its representative. Now let them 
measure the north side of the room. Suppose it is found to be 
twenty-four feet. Now ask how longa line must represent it? What 
must be its relation to the line already drawn? Must it make a 
right angle at the top, or the bottom, of the former line. When you 
have intelligent answers, then complete the outline of the floor. 

Now, if the lines of the floor are broken by platforms, doors, or 
a fireplace, let the length of these breaks and their distance from 
the respective corners be found; then represent them correctly, as 
to length and place. Next, find the accurate position and size of 
desks, stove, etc., and then represent them accurately, in the figure 
you have outlined. When this is all done, you have made a cor- 
rect map of the school-room floor; and it has been done on correct 
principles; there was first a ‘ survey,’ and then the map was drawn 
to an accurate‘ scale.’ At the same time, the very exercise of meas- 
uring and planning will be worth more to your pupils as an educat- 
ing process than the parrot recitation of one-half of any ‘ Primary 
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Geography.’ Nowuse yourmap. Let the seats be ‘bounded’; for 
instance, ‘ Charles’s seat is bounded on the north by James’s seat, 
on the east by the second alley, on the south by Scth’s seat, and on 
the west by the third alley.’ Let your pupils make the map them- 
i selves, without any help from you; test their work with severity; 
I then let them make it on a larger or smaller scale, always testing 
their work, both in respect to its accuracy and its beauty. 

When the map of the school-room is sufficiently mastered, then 

make a survey of the yard, or of a ‘block’ in the village, and make 
a map of it inthe same way. I think this part of the work will 
not be complete till you go out into the fields, and, selecting a tract 
of ground a few rods square, containing a little stream, a hill or 
two, and perhaps a little lake or island, you make a carefal survey 
and measurement of the tract, and then make a map of this also. 
Does any teacher say “ This is visionary; it will take my pupils 
from their books, it will produce disorder”? I would ask, What is 
your purpose? Is it ‘ to get through’ the book, or to educate your 
pupil? What is order good for, if it can be secured only by crush- 
ing out all thought and activity. When we are less afraid of some 
of these bugbears, and teach in such a way as to awaken more 
thought, and cram less with unmeaning words, our schools will turn 
out fewer bookish dunces. 
. When we have reached to this stage in our work, let the pupil 
8 study a map of the village, township, or county, whichever you can 
most readily obtain. Let the study be thorough and exhaustive ; 
let the pupil draw this map on the board, after he has studied it. 
Constantly direct his attention to the real things the map repre- 
sents, and to the manner of representing them. Do not fail here 
| to callattention to the ‘scale’ of the map. Let the pupil ascertain 
the scale by actual measurement. Do this work faithfully and in- 
: telligently ; introduce the pupil to the study of all maps in this man- 
ner; and, my word for it, by and by, when he comes to study the 
i map of Europe, he will see on the page something more than 
blotches of yellow, red, and green, crossed by crooked black marks, 
and ornamented by round dots. The map will become to him, as 
. it ought to do, a grand perspective, through which he can see moun- 
tain and plain, forest and meadow, mighty city, and rushing river. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. — 19 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


[We find, in the Weekly American Workman, Dr. L. S. Batchelder’s 
lecture before the Boston Social Science Association, upon Industrial 
Education, from which we give the following extract ] 

Tue future of this republic, as regards material prosperity, 
depends largely on our efficiency in the industrial arts and sciences, 
and their diffusion among the people. Knowledge is power, while 
ignorance is impotence. The great problem of the day is huw to 
elevate the masses. Labor is the great leaven that will do it, — 
educated labor. Every child’s education is deficient who has not 
been taught to work; this aids in disciplining and energizing the 
intellect and character. The intelligent laborer learns more 
readily, has a higher sense of moral obligations, and is more honest 
as regards the interest of others. 

It is the want of industrial education in this country that pre- 
vents our manufacturers from competing with other nations, and 
making that progress that our resources will warrant. Nature's 
secrets are not yet revealed to us her forces are not all discov- 
ered or subjugated. Heat gives us in the steamengine but a 
fifteenth part of its intrinsic force, while some new energy will 
yet utilize a larger percentage. 

Believing, therefore, in the dignity and importance of skilled 
labor, and the necessity of training the young to habits of virtue, 
industry, and frugality, it is proposed to establish Industrial 
Schools in connection with the public system of education. It is 
essential, while developing the mind, that the hands should be 
skilfully trained and the eye educated to accuracy, in order that 
knowing may be combined with doing. It is this which makes the 
successful and intelligent workman. To train children to the love 
of art and beauty of construction, tends to develop these individual 
talents, to combine art with mechanism, and to aid them in the 
choice of a vocation. By familiarizing children with moral an artis- 
tic enjoyments, we lift them above those sensual pleasures which so 
often corrupt and degrade youth, and give them instead, that tough 
moral fibre that will enable them to fight the battle of life heroically 
and alone. 


3 
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20 MARVELS OF MEMORY. 


Time is too valuable to be frittered away in so educating peo- 
ple as merely to fit them for the drawing-room alone. To many 
who have driven the plough, or worked with the chisel, intelligence 
has become a passion, a force, a love divine. It is from the stall, 
the shop, and the work-room that the most powerful minds have 
issued. Burns, Miller, Lincoln, Grant and other eminent men of 
our own day, are grand illustrations of the value of industrial 
training, and intellectual pursuits. The eminent men of the 
world, who have impressed their genius and force upon succeeding 
generations, have all owed that intellectual force and discipline, 
which made them what they were, first, to a healthy constitution ; 
and, secondly, to their own aspirations and efforts; but the com- 
mon school fails to inculcate this idea. The common school sys- 
tem, as at present misdirected, is fast converting the minds of its 
pupils into mere’repeating machines, and their bodies into un2.us- 
cular, resistless heaps of pulp, that a good healthy backwoodsman 
could almost blow away at a breath. 

What the world needs, is not a community of grown-up, effemi- 
nate schoolboys, but a fair share of thinking men and women, who 
feel quivering, in every fibre of their being, the deep and solemn 
responsibilities of life. We need, then, that the country may 
have more mental and spiritual freedom, so that men and women 
may enjoy more fully the divine privilege of shaping their own 
life to the needs of their individual characters and inspirations. 





MARVELS OF MEMORY. 

Cyrus knew the name of each soldier in his army. It is also 
related of Themistocles that he could name every citizen of Athens, 
although the number amounted to 20,000. Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, knew all his 80,000 soldiers by their right names. Scipio 
knew all the inhabitants of Rome. Seneca complained of old age, 
because he could not, as formerly, repeat 2,000 names in the order 
in which they were read to him; and he stated that on one occa- 
sion, when at his studies, 200 unconnected verses having been re- 
cited by the different pupils of his preceptor, he repeated them in 


a reversed order, proceeding from the last to the first. 
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Lord Granville could repeat, from beginning to end, the New 
Testament in the original Greek. Cooke, the tragedian, is said to 
have committed to memory all the contents of a large daily news- 
paper. Racine could recite all the tragedies of Euripides. 

It is said that George III. never forgot a face he had once seen, 
nor a name he had ever heard. Mirandola would commit to mem- 
ory the contents of a book by reading it three times, and could 
frequently repeat the words backward as well as forward. Thomas 
Cranmer committed to memory in three months an entire translation 
of the Bible. Euler, the mathematician, could repeat the neid; 
and Leibnitz, when an old man, could recite the whole of Virgil, 
word for word. 

It is said that Bossuet could repeat not only the whole Bible, 
but all Homer, Virgil, and Horace, besides many other works. 

Mozart had a wonderful memory of musical sounds. When 
only fourteen years of age he went to Rome to assist in the solem- 
nities of Holy Week. Immediately after his arrival he went to 
the Sistine Chapel to hear the famous Miserere of Allegri. Being 
aware that it was forbidden to take or give a copy of this re- 
nowned piece of music, Mozart placed himself in a corner, and 
gave the strictest attention to the music, and on leaving the church 
noted down the entire piece. A few days afterward he heard it a 
second time,and following the music with his own copy in his 
hand, satisfied himself of the fidelity of his memory. The next 
day he sung the Miserere at a concert, accompanying himself on 
the harpsichord; and the performance produced such a sensation 
in Rome, that Pope Clement XIV. requested that this musical 
prodigy should be presented to him at once. 





ORIGIN OF POPULAR PROVERBS. 


AN amusing lecture has been delivered at Chester, and, 
from its novelty and cleverness, we give the following extracts: 


— The Dean said: We might compare proverbs to bottles 
containing the otto of roses, sometimes very old and gro- 
tesque in appearance, but containing much fragrance in a little 
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space, and would kcep fresh a very long time. Complete 
proverbial sentences were of two kinds,— either exhortative, 
such as “Make hay while the sun shines,” “ Think of ease, but 
work on,” “ Pardon others, but not thyself,” “ Pull down thy hat 
on the windy side,” er the Spanish one of “Dine with thy aunt, 
but not every day ”; or indicative, such as these: “ Half-a loaf is 
better than no bread,” “ Where the hedge is lowest most people go 
over,” or, as Poor Richard says, “Silks and satins put out the 
kitchen fire.” “Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
Jearn in no other.” “Look not a gift horse in the mouth,” might 
be thought to have come from Yorkshire, but it was found in me- 
dieval. history, and he had found it among Armenian proverbs. 
“One butcher is not afraid of a thousand sheep.” This proverb 
was current now in A:exandria, and was uttered by the founder of 
that city. “The gray mare is the better horse,” was said at the 
time that a number of gray horses were sent to England from Flan- 
ders. The saying, “Robbing Peter to pay Paul,” arose from the 
bishopric of St. Peter’s, Westminster, being transferred to that of 
St. Paul's, Ludgate Hill. There was a good saying of Archbishop 
Whately’s, “Don’t shiver for last year’s snow.” What an applica- 
ble saying this was for those who were making themselves misera- 
ble over troubles that were past. He had found this saying in a 
letter of a Quaker lady, “ Some people seem to be starched before 
they are washed.” The international relationship of proverbs was 
next alluded to. In Friesland they say, “ Don’t sell your herrings 
before you catch them”; we say, “ Don’t buy a pig in a poke,” 
whilst in the Tropics, the saying takes the form of “No man buys 
yams whilst they are yet in the ground.” There was a common 
saying, “A child that has been scalded, fears cold water.” We 
have often given point to our advice by saying, “ A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush,” whilst in the districts on the banks of 
the Nile, where cranes are abundant, the people say, “ A thousand 
cranes in the air are not equal tu one sparrow in the fist.” We 
have a beautiful saying, “ Every oak was once an acorn”; and there 
was the same truth and poetry in the African form, “ The great 
calabash tree had a seed for'its mother.” We are so accustomed 
to repeat that solemn sentence from the Prayer-Book, and it had 
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become so proverbial that sometimes we thought it was to be found 
in the Bible —namely, “In the midst of life we are in death.” 
How thoroughly Asiatic was this — “Death is a black camel that 
kneels at every man’s gate.” Among the ancient Hebrew sayings, 
the following were proverbs expressive of sagacity: “First build 
your house, and then think of your furniture ”; “ A man envies every 
other man except his son and his pupil”; “You may see that the 
man is a collier by the black walls of his house”; “ At the doors of 
taverns friends are plenty; at the door of the prison they are all 
gone”; “By the road of by-and-by, one arrives at the town of 
Never.” The proverbs of Africa, Egypt, and the Guinea Coast 
partook largely of the physical aspect and moral characteristics of 
the country. Wesay in England of a lucky person, “ He was born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth.” As to the propriety of not de- 


spising little things, “ A small date-stone is large enough to prop up 
a large water-jar.” Scotland was peculiarly rich in proverbs, and 


many of them were marked bya dry, caustic, sagacious humor. 
Now that he had come near the Welsh border, he found the princi- 
pality was rich in proverbs; for instance, “If thou wouldst have 
praise, die”; “By the side of sickness, health becomes sweet”; 
“ He is not altogether bad who maketh another better”; «Noman 
is good, unless others are made better by him”; “If every fool 
wore a crown, we should all be kings.” Ireland appeared to him 
to be poor in proverbs. It was rather odd that it should be so, 
when two Archbishops of Dublin had done more to create an in- 
terest for proverbs than any other men of our time. He met with 
one characteristic Irish saying, namely, “ Don’t throw out your 
dirty water until you have got in your clane.” The Rev. lecturer 
then gave the following specimens of American proverbs: “ You 
had a rough row to hoe to-day’; “ When a fellow gets to going 
down hill, it does seem as though everything had been greased for 
the occasion”; “Some men are like blind mules, always wanting 
to kick, only they never know where.” Another characteristic o1 
some of these sayings was a very ainusing degree of self-confidence: 
“Some people say that ignorance is bliss; it may be so, but I havn't 
tried it.” — Journal of Education, Quebec. 








EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Editor's Department. 





A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Tue Massachusetts Teacher greets its readers, and all the broth- » 
erhood and sisterhood of teachers, with 4 Happy New Year! It 
tenders to them all, individually and collectively, its best wishes 
for their prosperity, health. and happiness. It congratulates them 
upon the ever-increasing interest in their noble work, and hopes to 
labor with them and for them,.as heretofore, in widening the educa- 
tional field, multiplying educational agencies, elucidating educa- 
tional processes, and laying the foundations of a true education. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


WE present our hearty thanks to those of the corps of contrib- 
uting editors, and to others of the great body of teachers. who en- 
abled us by their communications to give to our readers, last year, 
so much that was instructive and practical. Single articles have 
been pronounced by some teachers as worth far more to them than 
the yearly subscription price; and the general tone of remarks in 
relation to the Teacher has been commendatory. 

We know of no better way of assuring these contributors of our 
gratitude than by asking of them a continuance of these favors. 
At the same time we will express our willingness to be grateful 
the present year to a much larger number. We cordially invite 
every Jive teacher in the State to help us make the Massachusetts 
Teacher a live journal. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE send the January number to all our present subscribers, and 
to many who are not subscribers; but to none whom we do not 
desire as subscribers. Every one receiving this number may, there- 
fore, feel at liberty to remit to The Massachusetts Teacher, Boston, 
Mass., one dollar and fifty cents, and have his or ber name recorded 
in its subscription-book. 
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More than this, each reader may have the privilege of obtaining 
for us one, two, or, indeed, any number of subscribers, and remit- 
ting to us the payment therefor, in accordance with our published 
list of prices, and the names of such subscribers shall also be hon- 
orably recorded as above. It will be understood that this privi- 
lege must be withdrawn when the subscription-books are filled. 
It being the commencement of the year, there are now several 
blank pages. 





INDUSTRIAL OR MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


Tue Board of Education have published in pamphlet form the pa- 
pers received last year in response to a circular issued by a Commit- 
tee of the Board, asking for information in reference to the expedi- 
ency of requiring the cities and large towns of the Commonwealth to 
make provision for free instruction in mechanical drawing. These 
papers very well cover the whole ground, and present the subject in 
so clear a light that the most sceptical cannot fail of being convinced 
of the advantages, or even the absolute necessity, of such instruction. 
We present one or two statements from each paper. 


Pror. C, O. THompson, of the Worcester Technical School, says : 

1, Skill in mechanical labor is always associated with a nice sense of form 
and proportion. This sense is to be trained by Drawing. 

2. The ability in the foreman of a shop to give accurate sketches of machines, 
or parts of machines, to a workman, is of great value. This can be gained only 
by the practice of Drawing. 

3. It is probably true that attention to Drawing saves apprentices a good deal 
of time. A boy who spends two hours a week in Drawing, and the rest of the 
time in working at machines or at the bench, learns his business faster, and be- 
comes more skilful in it, than one who works all the time. 

4, The great bane of foremen in machine shops is the inability of nine-tenths 
of their workmen to read a working drawing so as to work from it. It is calcu- 
lated that the productive efficiency of every machine shop would be increased 
thirty-three per cent. if journeymen could read any common working-drawing 
and work from it. Their present inability to do this leads to working by “ rule 
of thumb,” — that is, to poor work, 


Pror. Geo. E. GLADWIN, of the same school : 


Besides the regular school instruction in elementary Drawing, which should 
reach all classes of pupils without exception, there should be afforded an oppor- 
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tunity for special instruction in Drawing to those who have passed through their 
school course without this privilege, especially to our apprenticed mechanics and 
all of both sexes who are engaged in industrial pursuits. 

A good foundation must be laid in free hand drawing. A definite knowledge 
and practice of correct form is indispensable. This can only be obtained by a 
bold and decided course of free-hand drawing in outline. 

By this means a large measure of artistic power may be acquired, an element 
very necessary in the mechanical enterprises of the day. The end to be sought 
in this training, is the correct expression of real forms. A mechanic, especially, 
should possess the power of correctly representing, by,drawing, a definite form 
before him, or the idea of such a form he may have in his mind. 

The training, then, should be early directed to drawing from real objects. 


Professor WILLIAM R. Ware, of the Institute of Technology. 

The introduction of drawing into school- work would also do something to 
mitigate the evils arising from the exclusively literary character of our public 
teaching. Anything that brings manual skill again into repute, and counter- 
acts the growing disposition to discredit every means of livelihood that does not 
consist in ‘‘ train-work,” merely, is a positive gain to our civilization. 

Moreover, if there is, as there always must be, artistic talent of a higher 
order lying undeveloped in the community, the general diffusion of sound in- 
struction in drawing is a sure way of finding it out and of making it serviceable. 
There is undoubtedly in the community at the present moment a large number 
of persons of great artistic capacity, whose abilities, which might have given 
them name and fame, and have shed lustre upon their age and country, are 
wasted in inefficiency and neglect. A general education in the elements of art 
would have given them the means of success, and created a public ready to 
appreciate their work. 


Professor Lovis Batt, of the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College. 


Why is it that a majority of our apprentices are of foreign parentage? Why 
is it that American boys are growing too proud to“ learn a trade”? Is not the 
cause found in the fact that our whole system of education has quite ignored an 
industrial life? The only legitimate result of our educational system, will be 
the production of lawyers and doctors, or, at the least, clerks and school-teach- 
ers. In consequence of this defect, children receive the impression that educa- 
tion has no bearing upon mechanics; that a trade is only manual drudgery. 
The result is, that our boys select the most effeminate employments in prefer- 
ence to manly mechanical work. 

When our educational system provides our youth with some intelligent prepa- 
ration for the prosecution of industrial labor, the trades will be filled by a more 
cultivated class of young mén, and our boys will blush to be found selling pins 
and needles; but they will not be ashamed to be seen using the hammer and 
chisel. 

The whole nation is deploring the lack of good ornamental designers, We 
are becoming tired of sending so many millions to Europe for articles that we 
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might produce cheaper at home if we had skilful designers. This branch of 
industry affects articles for the homeliest use. 

Beauty of form and ornamentation is the quality always referred to as per- 
fecting the claim to notice and value. It is hoped that the female population 
will, so far as possible, occupy a field so well suited to their capacity and 
taste. 


Wm. N. BArRTHOLOMEW, Teacher of Drawing in the Public Schools, Boston. 


Sow the seed of an Art-Education in our primary schools, nurse and nurture 
it through the whole period of school life, and you educate the eye, train the 
hand, and cultivate the taste, of every member of society. Both duty and inter- 
est demand that Drawing should be made a required study in every public 
school in the Commonwealth. It may be said, perhaps, that it is inypossible at 
present to introduce this study in our schools, because our teachers, as a rule, 
are ignorant of the art. If you wait until our teachers are well qualified to 
instruct their pupils in this branch of study before it is introduced, you never 
will cease to wait. The teachers, especially those who are instructing young 
children, are already in advance of their pupils. Let them begin the work of 
teaching, and, by study and practice, keep in advance. Certainly they ought 
to be able to progress as rapidly as their pupils, Want of time is sometimes 
urged as an objection to the introduction of this study, particalarly in our gram- 
mar schools. In reply to this objection, it may be said that the help it affords 
in learning to write amply compensates for the time devoted to it. This is the 
opinion of many of our best educators, Whatever objections may be urged 
against the introduction of this study in the grammar schools, they can have no 
weight as applied to our primary schools. 


Prof. Joun S. Woopman, of Chandler Scientific Department, Dartmouth. 


The advantages of culture in Drawing are great, aside from artistic produc- 
tion. The training the arms, hands and fingers for any sort of work, —the eye 
to see and the mind to perceive and comprehend; the power to express ideas 
by drawing, for all the ordinary business of life; the aid in the school-room to all 
other branches of study; the culture of the power of attention, order, arrange- 
ment and the sense of fitness and good taste, and for rational occupation and 
enjoyment ; — these are enough to indicate its exceeding value to every person 
aside from all special artistic work. It looks towards every pursuit, duty, and 
relation of life. The practical utility of training in the elements of free and 
instrumental Drawing, to every person whomsoever, is not second to that of any 
other subject of common school education. It is, moreover, the only founda- 
tion for high success in the industrial and fine arts. To speak of a single topic, 
—the culture of the general and the creative imagination, exercised and 
trained by Drawing, — it would wake up and stimulate all the other powers and 
faculties in a wonderful degree, increase greatly the products of every indus- 
trial activity and the enjoyment of tasteful and artistic work, and multiply all 
the powers of arrangement and invention. Ido not hesitate to say, that over 
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and above the general social elevation and the increase of enjoyment, a proper 
training in Drawing of ten or fifteen years, in many a town in Massachusetts, 
might double the industrial efficiency, and put two for one on account of this 
influence. I know of nothing now so much needed in education as Drawing. 


Mrs. J. W. Dickryson, Teacher of Drawing in the Westfield Normal School. 


Our aim in the common schools must be to give the pupils, throughout their 
course, such a thorough training of the hand and the eye, that they will, in the 
end, be able to represent readily and accurately the form and appearance of any 
object. This is the aim in Drawing; but so many other advantages result from 
the training in this branch, that it is doubtful if the incidental advantages are 
not quite as valuable to the pupil as the end sought. 

By the training of the eye, we mean such constant exercise of the powers of 
comparing and judging, that the forms, distances, directions, and positions of 
objects can be estimated with unerring certainty. 

By the training of the hand, we mean such constant exercise of the muscles 


used in giving expression to these estimates, that the hand will obey the will with 
readiness and precision. 


Cuarces A. Barry, Instructor of Drawing in the Public Schools, Boston. 


Elementary Schools for the cultivation of Drawing should be immediately 
established and kept in a flourishing condition, and in a very short time they 
would prove themselves to be vast sources of improvement, both physical and 
intellectual, to those who attended them. 

Moreover, the nation would gain by them, as other nations have. AndI urge 
the proper study of Art as a national benefit, — not the art of pictures and stat- 
ues, but the art of design — the art that increases the adornment of the objects 
of our daily wants. Are we not bound to advance any scheme that will add to 
our honor? Do we not know that esthetic development has not begun in our 
manufactures? Where, in all the world of taste and cultivation, would an 
American fabric, claiming to be artistic in its design and execution, sell? France 
would not look at it. Engiand would not harbor it. Prussia would laugh at it. 
As to the French, in this connection, let me say that in all those manufactures 
of which taste is a principal element, they are far in advance of all civilization ; 
and why ? because the eyes and hands of all classes have been duly trained in 
Schools of Design. In France, children begin — almost with the commencement 
of their eating — to learn to see. If you doubt this, ask the first French boy 
you encounter in the Louvre to tell you what constitutes the difference between 
Ingres and Corot, to make you a sketch of Milo Venus, or one of the prancing 
horses at the entrance of the Champs Elysees, Ask him to draw you a tangent 
to an ‘ellipse, or to find the true apex of a pyramid in perspective, to make you 
an acanthus leaf, or an ornamental scroll for the corner of a shawl — and then 
take him into the gardens of the Tuileries, and set him to telling you the char- 
acters of the flowers there, and the value of their colors in a chromatic scale. Go 
to England — the English boy is on the track of his French neighbor. He will 
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quote Ruskin to you by the hour, show you the beauties of Turner and Stanfield, 
draw lines for you as firm as Gibson’s, design a water-gate or a wind-mill — and 
catch him if you can on curved surface or shadow-plane. So should it be — so 
I hope it will some day be — with the American boy. 





TEACHERS’ MEETINGS FOR DISCUSSION. 


THERE will be a meeting of teachers at the Educational Room on Saturday, 
January 6th, at 2.30 p.at.,at which officers will be elected, and other business 
transacted. A debate will ensue upon the following subject: —‘‘ The Teach 
er’s First Day in a New School,” 

Also, on Saturday, January 20th, at 2.30 p.m., there will be a debate ; sub- 
ject, “* What is Being Thorough ?” 

These meetings are open to all teachers and other persons interested, and are 
found to be highly profitable to all who attend. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


James W. WensTer, for some years sub-master of the Prescott school, has 
been elected master of the Hancock School, Boston. 


E. Frank Woop has been promoted from the position of sub-master to that 
of master in the Quincy School. GrorGEe W. Neat, of the High School, Con- 
cord, succeeds Mr. Wood as sub-master. Mr. SpauLpIna, of the class of 1870, 
Harvard College, succeeds Mr. Neal at Concord, salary $1200. 


Srras C. Stone, sub-master of the Lewis School, Boston Highlands, has been 
elected master of the Sherwin School, soon to be organized in the new build- 
ing on Madison Square. 


Revspen Swan, who has rendered long and faithful service as a teacher, has 
resigned his position as master of the Wells School. Ropnry G. Case, sub- 
master in the Dwight School, has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

J.O. Norris, usher in the Brimmer School, has been appointed sub-master 
in the English High School. T. H.Wason succeeds him in the Brimmer. 


GrorGe K. DANIeLt is now sub-master in the Lyman School; and Lewis 
H. Dutron, in the Prescott. 


Miss Laura E. Hovey, teacher in the Beverly High School, has been 
appointed first assistant in the High School, Portland, Me. 


Horace A. Freeman, former principal of the Centre Grammar School, 
Bridgewater, is now teaching a grammar school in Provincetown. 


Cares IH. Dunpar, of West Bridgewater, is principal of the Centre 
Grammar School, Provincetown. 
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R. Watson Smiru, a recent graduate of Wesleyan University, has been 
appointed teacher in the Nebraska State Normal School. 


Henry C. Sawn, former principal of the grammar school, Andover, has 
been appointed to a professorship in Phillips Academy of the same place. 


Miss L. M. Hit of Reading succeeds Alfred H. Campbell in the Centre 
Grammar School, Bridgewater. 


Mary E. Reep has resigned her position as principal of the West Grammar 
School, Bridgewater, after an unusually successful experience of three vears, 
Mr. E. A. Apams, a graduate of Amherst College, has been appointed her suc- 
cessor. 

BrRIDGEWATER State NorMAt Scnoor.— The class that graduated in 
July last are teaching as follows: Daniel D. Smith and Hannah W. Smith in 
the Andover Grammar School, William E. J. Varney in the Cochesett Gram- 
mar school. J. E. T. Toner, Lucy S. Breck, Lucy E. Curtis, and Lemira Ben- 
son in Bridgewater. Anna L. Adams and Fanny Ilall in Halifax. Alice 
Hammett, Esther Hamilton and Maria J. Kavanagh in Newport. Lizzie Ham- 
mett in Dighton. Mary C. Hardon in Brewster. Ellen W. Peterson in North 
Bridgewater. Mattie M. Ring andNettie F, Tinkham in Newton, 


Suerwiyn Scnoor.—In naming the new school on Madison Square, the 
Boston School Board have departed from their usual custom. ‘They have paid 
a tribute to the memory of one of the wisest and moet successful of educators, 
rather than honored a mayor or ex-mayor. Thomas Sherwin was connected 
with the English High School forty-one years,— nine years as sub-master, and 
thirty-two years as master or head-master. His influence was very great and al- 
ways in the right direction. Thousands of men whose characters he in some degree 
shaped remember him with love and reverence. The cause of education itself 
owes to him somewhat of its present vitality. What name, then, more fitting 
to be applied to a school than that of Sherwin ? 


CnarLestown. — The new High School building on Monument Square has 
been lately dedicated, It was built at a cost of $84,000, Addresses were made 
by Mayor Kent, Dr. Gardner, Caleb Emery, the principal of the school, 
Prof. Tweed, Hon. Joseph White, J. Kimball of Salem, and A. P. Marble of 
Worcester. Dr. Gardner, in presenting the keys to Mr. Emery, complimented 
him very highly on his power to gain the hearts of his pupils, and his success in 
his calling. The school now numbers two hundred and thirty-one scholars. 
The building will accommodate about five hundred. 


CuicaGco,— The annual report of the Chicago Board of Education is a well 
printed and carefully prepared document. There have been enrolled in the 
public schools of Chicago during the year 38,937 scholars, who have been taught 
at a total expense of $715,347.38. Six years ago there were eighteen schools in 
Chicago taught by two hundred and twelve teachers, now there are thirty-six 
schools and five hundred and thirty-seven teachers; then the average daily 
attendance of scholars was 10,002, last year it was 24,839. 
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RenssELAER Poryrecunic Institute, at Troy, N. Y.— A committee of 
the trustees of the Rensselaer Institute, consisting of E. Thompson Gale, A. L. 
Halley, and C. E. Dutton, have considered whether any change in the course 
of study now pursued in the Institute is desirable, and have presented a very 
able report recommending some changes in order to give the school more prac- 
tical efliciency. Among the recommendations are the raising of the standard of 
admission, less mathematics and more of technics in the mining-engincering 
2zourse, and a schvol of mechanical engineering. 


SuperFici1AL Epucation.— Gen, Schriver, inspector of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, in his annual report, speaks as follows of the 
prevalent system of education: — 

“The results of the late examination have, with greater force than ever 
before, directed the attention of the Academic authorities to the utterly super- 
ficial system of education seemingly prevalent throughout the country. It is no 
longer unusual or surprising to find candidates rejected at West Pcint for de- 
ficiency in the primary branches of a common school education, possessed of 
diplomas from reputable seats of learning, attesting their proficiency in many 
kinds of knowledge. Though the requirements for admission are certainly not 
beyond the capacity of an ordinary pupil of the common schools old enough to 
receive a cadet appointment, it is doubtful whether a tithe of the vacancies at the 
Academy could be filled without the one year’s preparation for examination pro- 
vided for by law.” 

Women IN MicuiGAN Universiry.—JIn the medical department, the 
ladies are entirely separated from the gentlemen in lectures, at the clinical illus- 
trations, and in the dissecting rooms; and after repeated inquiry, both among 
students and professors, I learn that all is and hasbeen quict on that usually 
rather stormy Potomac. Not one uncivil or disobliging act has been committed 
by the male ** medics ” towards the dames and damsels who are studying in the 
same building to be their professional rivals. And let no one suppose that this 
abstinence on the part of our young men is owing to any particular miidness in 
them, or that our “ medics” are not as other “ medics” are. It is attributable, 
doubtless, to the sincere wish of the professors in that department to give the 
ladies a fair chance, and especially to the judicious arrangements which they 
made at the outset for accommodating the new-comers. 

In the other departments, namely, of law and literature, the ladies attend all 
university exercises with the gentlemen. Our young men are a loud-lunged, a 
hearty, and a jubilant set of fellows ; and, so far as I can see, they are in no 
respect subdued by the presence of their fair fellow-students, They still in- 
dulge, on occasion, about as usual in cat-calls and whistling and the rollicking 
horse-play so natural to a huge crowd of masculine persons free from care, in 
good health, with a tyrannous perception of the ludicrous, and fond of lingering 
on the foggy confines of big-boyishness. At the same time, in anything which 

directly concerns the ladies — their convenience in sitting, or in passing in and 
out of lectures and recitations, there is a very perceptible and never-failing 
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chivalry ; and I am sure that were a rude act to be done to any one of these 
gentle disciples it would be swiftly avenged in the most direful manner, by the 
whole body of the students, We think that in all this we already see an influ- 
ence that is worth having, bearing steadily in the direction of raising and refin- 
ing the tone of manliness, without in the least weakening it. ‘There is still 
among us, undoubtedly, a generous supply of boorishness; but it shows some 
cheering symptoms of intending to try to get up its first blush. 

But how about Scholarship ? 

Still trying to be historical rather than prophetic, I have only to say at pres- 
ent that on all hands comes in testimony from our professors that on these 
grounds better recitations have never been made, and in the severest studies, 
than have been made by the ladies. So far are they from injuring scholarship 
here, that by their earnestness and fidelity they are, if anything, stimulating it; 
and their presence is beginning to give to all utterances in the class-rooms just 
that delicacy, that civil, chaste, and humane tone, which the recognition of 
women among the readers of books has been giving to English literature during 
the last hundred years, —“ M, C. T.” in The Nation. 





OUTLINE OF THE History oF ENGLAND By Topics. — Prepared as a guide 


to the study of English History, in the Boston schools, by Joun D. Puitsrics, 
Superintendent. 


I. The Roman conquest — when and by whom begun and completed. The 
Saxon conquest — when and by whom. King Arthur. The Heptarchy. The 
Monarchy. 


II. The reign of Alfred the Great — his character. The Danish conquest. 
The battle of Hastings. 

Ill. The character of William the Conqueror (Burke). The Norman lan- 
guage. Trial by Jury. The curfew bell. The Forest Laws. Doomsday 
book. 

IV. The first Plantagenet. Eleanor. Thomas & Becket. The Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, The Canterbury Tales. Character of Henry I. Gothic 
Architecture. The arts of luxury. Richard Ceur de Lion— his character. 
Magna Charta. Charter of the Forest. House of Commons, Conquest of 
Wales and the persecution of the Jews. Battle of Dunbar. William Wallace. 
Robert Bruce. Character of Edward I. Taxation. English Parliaments, 
Bannockburn. Battle of Cressy. Calais. Battle of Polctiers. Character of 
Edward IIIL., and the result of his wars. Chivalry. Wickliffe. Otterburn. 
Chevy Chase. Chaucer. 

V.-VI. Wars of the Roses — origin and termination thereof. Battle of Agin- 
court. Joan of Arc. The Artof Printing. Character of Richard III. 

VIL. Sovereigns of the Tudor family, and the dates of the beginning of its 
reign. Character of Henry VII.—his reign. The beginning of the English 
Navy. Henry VIII. Flodden. Cranmer. Wolsey. The Reformation. Bishop 
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Fisher and Sir Thomas More. Jane Grey. The characteristic of Mary’s 
reign, Elizabeth. The great names in literature. Mary, Queen of Scots. 
The Invincible Armada. The maritime chiefs, The statesmen, The favor- 
ites and courtiers. Sir Philip Sidney. ‘The character of Elizabeth and her 
reign. 

VIII. The Stuart family — dates of the beginning and end of its reign. The 
Puritans. Charles I. Tonnage, poundage and ship money. John Hampden. 
Strafford and Laud. Parliament of 1640. Impeachment of members by the 
King. Cavaliers and Roundheads, ‘The four battles between the King and 
Parliament. Cromwell. Dunbar. Worcester. Navigation Act. Admiral 
Blake. The Little Parliament. The Protectorate. Richard Cromwell. The 
Restoration. Dunkirk. The Cabal. Habeas Corpus Act. Lord Russell and 
Algernon Sydney. James Il. Jeffries. William IIL and the Glorious Revolu- 
tion. The British Constitution. The Peace of Ryswick. Queen Anne, 
Duke of Marlborough — his victories. Union between England and Scotland. 
Whigs and Tories. 

IX. The house of Brunswick. Sir Robert Walpole. The Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Battle of Culloden. General Wolfe. National Debt. Lord Chat- 
ham. French Revolution, William Pitt. Nelson. Wellington. Navarino. 
Parliamentary Reform. Abolition of Slavery. Victoria. Free Trade. Corn 
Laws. Penny Postage. Railroads. The Oppression of Ireland. Catholic 
Emancipation. Daniel O’Connell. Wars in India, China, and the Crimea. 
Extension of Suffrage. National Education. Disestablishment of the Church 


in Ireland. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


DICTIONNAIRE COMPLET FRANcAIS — Allemand-Anglais, a l’usage des trois 
nations. En trois parties. Neuvieme édition, entitrement revue et augment- 
tée. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 

The first part of this dictionary gives the German and Enylish words corre- 
sponding to French, — as “ Benir, v. a., segnen, einweihen, begliicken, preisen, 
laben, ; to bless, consecrate, prosper” : the second part translates English into 
German and French, “* Forenoon s. der Vormittag; avant-midi”: the third 
part translates German into French and English, — as ** Leiten, v.a. conduire, 
mener, diriger, gouverner ; to conduct, lead, guide, govern.” The German is 
printed in Latin type. 

French and German are pretty generally studied in our higher schools, both 
public and private; and very many scholars are pursuing both languages at the 
same time. To such this book will be found of great advantage, facilitating their 
progress and saving labor. This bringing together the three leading European 
languages for simultaneous or comparative study, is an excellent idea, and one 
which will be appreciated by all who are familiar, or are seeking to become fa- 
miliar with these languages. We feel that we are rendering a service to many 
students in bringing this book totheir notice. Crospy & Damre.t, 100 Wash- 
ington St., have it for sale. Price $4.50. 
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i HI Books AND ReaprnG, or What Books shall I Read, and How shall I Read 
i them? By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Yale College. New 
i, York: Charles Scribner & Co, 


ii It is enough to give simply the title of this book and the name of its author. 
ia This is a reading age ; but what books are read, and to what purpuse ? Never 
| was a guide more needed, and who more competent than Dr. Porter to be that 
guide? We especially commend this book to young students. It covers nearly 
the whole ground, and in a manner that leaves but little to be desired. To 
if learn how to read so as to gain the most and the best from reading, is the lesson 
) we all need much to learn, 

New Anatytic ANATOMY, PuysioLoGy, AND HyG1enr, human and com- 


rative. For Colleges, Academies, and Families. By Calvin Cutter, M.D., 
*hiladelphia : J. B, Lippincott & Co. 


Dr. Cuitter’s physiological works have been long known and favorably re- 
ceived. Ile has now remodelled his principal work, and adapted it to the pres- 
ent wants of teachers and schools. In matter, arrangement, and illustration, it 
is just what is needed. The publishers have made it a very handsome book. 


Dr. A. BAskKERVILLE’s PRACTISCHES LEHRBUCH DER ENGLISCHEN 
SPRACHE. Giinzlich umgearbeitet und fiir den Gebrauch in Amerika eingeri- 
chtet von Gustave Fischer. New York. Verlag von E, Steiger, 1870. 


This English grammar, intended for the use of our German fellow-citizens, is 

i modelled .on a plan somewhat similar, to speak roughly, to that of Otto's well- 

) known German Grammar. We have never taught English through the medium 
of a foreign language, and hence it becomes us to speak with caution about the 
merits or demerits of the book before us. We have no hesitation, however, in 
expressing our decided opinion that it has many positive merits. If we had 
occasion to use such a work we should certainly adopt this one. 

‘The name of Prof, Fischer is well known as that of a scholar eminently qual- 
ified for the task which he has here undertaken, 

The subject of English pronunciation — a subject which must be an exceed- 
ingly difficult one to present to a foreigner — our author has treated with 
great care, and, we think, with a good degree of success. We doubt if any- 
thing better could be done in this direction, though it is very evident, as the 

author himself would undoubtedly be the first to admit, that the sounds of a lan- 
guage can be properly taught only by the living voice. We should be glad to 
| notice many matters in detail both in this and other parts of the book, but our 
present limits forbid. Since a part of the critic’s duty is to find fault, that he 
may not seem too tame and “ genial,” let us express our regret at the appear- 
ance in the book of such a solecism (it has defenders, we know, even among 
ourselves) as the passive progressive form “ I am being praised.” Why not as 
well “I have been being praised” ? ‘This by the way. We bespeak for the 
grammar a warm reception among those for whom it was written. 

Nature’s Aristocracy; or Battles and Wounds in time of Peace. A Plea 


for the Oppressed. By Miss Jennie Collins, Edited by Russell H. Conwell. 
Bostun: Lee & Shepard. . 


Here are revealed to us the hardships and sufferings of the laboring classes, 
especially of women, and at the same time the noble traits of character exhib- 
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Read ited by them even under the most straitened circumstances. For the most part 
New | the book is made up of incidents and individual experiences, such as have come 
a to the knowledge of the author, and is well calculated to excite an interest in, 
thor. % and win respect for, those who must labor almost unceasingly for a scanty live- 
_— FF lihood. For many of the evils female operatives now suffer, the author finds a 
that ; remedy in woman suffrage. The subjects presented in her book are worthy se- 
arly rious consideration. 
To @ Mrrtam AND Oruer Poems. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: Fields, 
son g Osgood & Co. 
4 This little brochure comes opportunely. Whittier grows dearer every year 
-om- i to the popular heart. His large Christian faith and charity, his love of hu- 
.D., manity reach what is best and truest in us all. The old anti-slavery poet, whose 
battle-hymns inspired the little phalanx of abolitionists with a martyr courage 
a and roused the sleeping North, now with a true spiritual instinct comes into the 
ud charmed circle of our inmost experiences, and brings together men of all sects 
a, and creeds in a common love of God, a common trust in his unfailing goodaess, 
a common charity, acommon humanity. In “ Miriam ” the Christian girl brings 
HEN her Moslem master to practise what he believes, and deal mercifully. The 
sail ; other poems, such as “ Nauhaught the Deacon,” “‘ The Prayer Seeker,” and 
sis i “Tn School Days,” are almost perfect in their way, and teach noble lessons. 
ae. 4 Tue AMERICAN Unton Speaker, and THe PRIMARY Union SPEAKER, 
al j By John D. Philbrick. Boston: Thompson, Bigelow, and Brown, 
} The first of these works is an octavo volume of about six hundred pages, and 
the N : ; ‘ : p 
; a in the character and variety of its selections it never has been surpassed. To p 
ap a the standard selections from the oratorical efforts of the best British and Ameri- 
y can speakers of former years, such as no book of the kind is complete without, 
an . it adds those grand utterances which have been produced by the stirring events 
g of the past few years. Poet, preacher, statesman, pleader and reformer here 
ed- 4 contribute their best to teach a true eloquence and form a correct taste Five 
with 4 years of service have tested the value of the work. 
iny- ’ The second is a small work for younger children, and well opens the way for 
the F the largerone. Teachers cannot begin too early to cultivate the memories of 
a ; their scholars, and train their scholars to a clear and forcible recitation of good 
‘va B prose, and especially of good poetry 
ce, A Primer or AtGesra. By George H. Howison, M. A., Master in the 
our 7 English High School, Boston. Designed to supplement the Treatise of Mr. 
| he 4 Sherwin. 
bar- E We trust that the title of this small book will not mislead in regard to its char- 
ong a acter. It is not a weak attempt to extract something from algebra for little 
t as . children, but is a strictly scientific unfolding of algebraic principles, and an 
the q explanation of algebraic terms and methods. It will be of great service to 
teachers. 
lea ; My SumMer iN A GarpeEN. By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston: Fields, 
ell. Osgood & Co. 
Very pleasant winter reading. The book is not an essay on horticulture, but 
ses, a series of charming papers detailing in an easy, playful manner garden expe- 
4 
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riences, and therewith giving us much of real value. Some of its hints are as 
good as sermons. It is a capital thing to make a man swallow a little wisdom 
when he opens his mouth to laugh, and Mr. Warner knows well how to do this. 
Henry Ward Beecher writes a very agreeable introduction to these essays, 


Wonpvers or Boviry StRENGTH AND SKILL, in all ages and countries. 


a and enlarged from the French of Guillaume Depping. By Charles 
ussell, 


= ita oF THE Sza. By L. Sonrel. Translated and edited by Elihu 
ich, 

These two volumes continue the series of The Illustrated Library of Wonders. 
By Charles Scribner & Co., New York. The former is concerned with all man- 
ner of athletic exercises, pugilistic encounters, foot races, feats of strength 
and agility. We find much of real value in the book, though we cannot get up 
much interest in the “ fistic encounters.” The latter describes what is known of 
the bottom of the ocean, methods of sounding, the various phenomena of the sea, 


and the wonders of submarine life, and cannot fail to be read with great satis- 
faction. 


My Apina1 Krxepom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketches of the 
Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, ete. By Paul Du Chaillu. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


This comes to us from A. Williams & Co,, 135 Washington St. The Apingi 
land is near the Equator and South of it. Paul Du Chaillu gives the young 
people a very entertaining account of his experiences with the wild tribes of this 
region, his hunts and wanderings, his journey across the desert, his adventures 
in western Africa. The book is published in the same style as his former vol- 
umes and is fully illustrated. Itis an interesting and handsome volume. 


From TuistLEs — Grapes ? is a good story from the Harpers’ press, by Mrs. 

Eiloart. 

Ever New anv Never OLp, or Twice Told Stories, by the best authors. 

Boston: J. H. Allen. 

Our friend Allen, who shares with us our publishing office, has been looking 
over the old volumes of The Schoolmate and selecting some of the best stories 
for a volume, which he has published under the above title. They are excellent 
stories, just as good as they ever were; and are just as fresh, and exciting, and 
ennobling tothe young humanity of to-day, as they were to the young humanity 
of yesterday. A share of the praise given those who furnish good reading for the 
young is due Mr. Allen. 


Lost 1n THE Fog. By James de Mille. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

The third volume of the B. O. W. C. series comes to us under the above title. 
The same characters appear in new scenes, and the same interest is sustained. 
These books are very popular with the boys. 


PLANE AND PLANK is another volume of Oliver Optic’s series from the same 
publishers. We cannot understand how our friend “‘ Oliver ” can write so many 
books and have them all so good. But somehow he has got all the children 
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trooping at his heels, We are glad he leads them only in pleasant paths, and 
helps them to be strong and manly. 


Prupy Keerinec House. “ Prudy’s Flyaway Stories ” are delighting many 
little girls, and they are very thankful to Miss May for writing them, and Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard for publishing them in such pretty style. They are all ready to 
see how Prudy gets along with her housekeeping. 


GOLD AND NAME isa story, and a good one, by Marie Sophie Schwartz, 
translated from the Swedish by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown, and published 
by Lee & Shepard. 

ALMANACS. The Atlantic Almanac comes with less color than last year, but 
has a very neat, attractive appearance. The illustrations are numerous, the 
astronomical and statistical matter abundant, and the literary aaticles good read- 
ing. Price fifty cents. 

Tne Ovp Farmer’s ALMANAC, No. 79, published by Brewer & Tileston, 
comes to usasan old friend. We never should be able totell anything about the 
weather if that did not make its annual appearance, never know when to plant, 
or mow, or dig potatoes, Thanks to old Robert B. for many evenings’ entertain- 
ment in our youth, They didn’t have “ Our Young Folks,” and “ Oliver 
Optics,” and ‘ Schoolmates” in those days. 


Tae O_p FRanktin ALMANAC is published in Philadelphia, by A. Winch, 
and is chiefly valuable for its historical and statistical matter. 


University Procress. The admirable addressof John W. Hoyt, President 
of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, delivered before the 
National Teachers’ Association, at Trenton, N. J., Aug. 20, 1869, has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by D, Appleton & Co., New York. 


Tue Curistmas Locker is the name given to th H oliday number of Old 
and New, because it locks together so beautifully the old year and the new one. 
It is very attractive in appearance, full of good Christmas reading, and bears 
from its publishers A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year to the readers 
of Old and New. Roserts Brotuers, 143 Washington street, Boston, are 


the present publishers of Old and New. Gro. A. CooiinGeE is the business 
agent. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Scnoo_mastTERr called up an idle and stupid scholar to discipline him by 
a bit of catechism. He began by asking him: “ Who made this great and glo- 
rious universe?” ‘ Don’t know, sir,” was the whimpered reply. “ Don’t know; 
why, a child of two years old could tell that.” The question was repeated sev- 
eral times, with the same result, until pedagogue grew angry, and seizing his 
rattan he flourished it over the boy’s head and shoulders, as if about to strike» 
with : “ Now say, at once, who made this great and glorious universe, or I'll flog 


you.” “T—did — sir; but I won’t do so again.” 
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An attorney in Hartford, better read in the law than the gospel, said he ad 
mired Professor Stowe. He looked like some grand old Jew. He always re- 
minded him of Pontius Pilate. 

Grorcre —“ Kitty! Where are you?” Kitty—“Here I are, George!” 
George — “Don't say, ‘Here you are,’ say ‘Here you am,’ when you are 
speaking of yourself.” 


Tue usual questions in life insurance applications, “age of father, if living? ” 
and “ age of mother, if living,” were filled out by a would-be insurer in a Hart- 
ford company, one hundred and twelve and one hundred and two years respect- 
ively. The agent, astounded, remarked that it was a very long-lived family. 
“* Oh, you see,” replied the applicant, “ my parents died a long time ago, but 
those would be their ages if living.” ‘“ Ye-es, I see,” said the agent. 

Lorp Lyrtron, talking to Dr. ——, about public speaking, asked him whether 
he felt his heart beat when he was going to speak. “ Yes.”—‘ Does your voice 
frighten you? ” —“ Yes.".—*“ Do all your ideas forsake you?” “ Yes.”—* Do 
you wish the floor to open and swallow you? ”—** Yes.”—* Then you'll make an 
orator.” 


LATELY at a dinner-table, a gentleman remarked that A——-, who used to be 
given to sharp practice, was getting more circumspect. “‘ Yes,” replied Judge 
Hoar, “ he has reached the superlative of life. He began by seeking to get on, 
then he sought to get honor, and now he is trying to get honest.” 

A TAVERN boaster vaunting his knowledge of the world, was asked by a wag 
if he had ever been in Algebra? “ Oh yes,” said he, “ I once passed through it 
on the top of a coach,” 


Tue Independent thinks the Watchman and Reflector, in saying in a late 
number “ Errare est humana,” proves it by its Latin. 


H. F. Durant of Boston has presented the female Seminary of Mount Holyoke 
with a library valued at $10,000. 


In the United States just now, it is said there are twenty-seven young women 
studying theology, with a view to becoming preachers; nineteen are studying law, 
and sixty-seven are studying medicine. 


A Frew weeks since, a pastor in one of the San Francisco churches, who had 
told one of his friends that he designed to preach on “ Evil Compuanionships,”’ 
was surprised to find himself advertised in the daily papers to deliver a sermon 
on “ Girl Companionships ! ” 

A WEALTHY snob ordered two magnificent book cases to be filled with elegantly 
bound volumes. He added that he was not particular as to what books were 
selected, but would like Mr. Waverley’s novels, as he had heard them highly 
spoken of. 

A SuNDAY-SCHOOL teacher in Minnesota, upon inquiring of one of his juve 
nile pupils what he had learned during the week, was electrified by the answer 
that he had ‘learned not to trump his partner’s ace.” 





